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JEFFERSONIANA. No. Il. Venus, the 6th. to Mercury, and the 7th. 
(Continued from page<trtst.) to the Moon, according to the order of 
their orbits, as understood by the Egyp- 

DAYS OF THE WEEK. tians; and doing this again and again, till 


The following passage from Dion | you are through the 24 hours, you will 
Cassius, L. 37, C. 18. 19. is very re-| find the Ist. hour of the 2nd. day fall 
markable, as it gives the mode in which | to the Sun; and going through the 24 
profane writers account for the division | hours of that day in the same order, the 
of time into weeks of seven days, and for | Ist. hour of the 3rd. day will fall to the 
the names and order of those days, as} Moon, and so proceeding through the 
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also the general adoption of that division | others each day will fall to its proper di- ie aed 
by the nations connected or acquainted | vinity.” eo ad 
with the Romans. Speaking of the Jews, It seems, then, that the Egyptians, if it 
of their worsiipping one God only, of | considering the earth as occupying the rp i 
whom they permitted no image to be | centre of the planetary system, and that Yl 









made, of their disrespect for all other gods, | round that revolved Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
of their consecration of the dies saturni| the Sun, Venus, Mercury and the Moon 
to rest, he proceeds thus—“ the ascription | in the order here named, and agreeably to 
of the days to the seven stars, called | the Ptolemean system, they ascribed to 
planets, is an institution of the Egyptians, | these 7 planets, and in the same supposed 
and now prevails among all men, but} order of their orbits, the hours of time 
not of very antient date, for the antient | successively and for ever ; so that having 
Greeks knew nothing of it, as far as I! allotted to Saturn the Ist. hour of some 
have been able to learn; but since it is} given day, they ascribed the 2nd. to Ju- 
now received by all others, and particu-| piter, the 3rd. to Mars, the 4th to Sol, 
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larly by the Romans and is considered | the 5th. to Venus, the 6th. to Mercury. el 
as a custom of their ancestors, I will] the 7th. to Luna, the 8th. againto Saturn, fei | 
say a few words concerning it, and how | the 9th. to Jupiter, and so on for ever. ai} 
it became established. Ihave heard two Pursuing this allotment it will be found that i A 
accounts not difficult of explanation, and | the 2nd. day began with an hour allotted Pas. 
holding to particular theories.” to Jove; the 3d. day began with an hour ai 

He then states the first of these, de-| allotted to Mars; the 4th. to Sol; the ee 
ducing the names of the days from cer-| 5th. to Venus; the 6th. to Mercury, the ref 


tain harmonical arrangements, and pro-| 7th. to Luna, the 8th. to Saturn, and so 
ceeds : on in a circle for ever; they, therefore, 
_ “The other account is this, number-| called every day by the name of the 





ing the hours of the day and night, they | planet on whose hour it entered. The "Ye 
(the Egyptians) ascribed the Ist. hour] Jews seem to have brought this, as they tt 
0 Saturn, the 2nd. to Jupiter, the Srd.| did many others of these institutions, } 
to Mars, the 4th. to the Sun, the 5th. to from Egypt. ‘The Romans also adopted a 
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it passed to the nor-' of character between Mercury and their 
thern nations, who adopted some of the Woden. Dies Jovis they called Thorsdag 
Roman names to wit, Saturday, Sunday, | Dan. Torsdag Sued. Thursday Eng.— 
Monday, and adapted others to their their Thor being, like the Jupiter of the 
own mythology, calling the dies Martis— Romans, the god of thunder; the Low 
Tyrsdag, Tisdag Sued. Tuesday Eng. 3 Dutch,—indeed, call it Donderdag. (p. 
their god Tyr, answering to the Mars of 91. 96) and dies Venerts they called 
the Romans. (Mallet, North Antig.c.6. Freytag, Friday or Frea-day,—F rea the 
p- 99, English edition) the dies Mercurii wife of Odin being the Venus of the north. 
they called Odinsdag. Sued. Woensdag, b. 94. 95. The following scheme will 
Low Dutch, Wodensdag, Anglo-Saxon) shew how the Ist. hour of every day 
Wednesday Eng. from a correspondence , through the week fell. 


it, and from them 





Saturday | Sunday| Monday |T uesday Wednesday/Thursday| Friday |Saturday} Sunday 
Ist. day. |2nd.day.| 3d.day. |Ath. day.) Sth. day. 6th, day. 7th. day. eth. day.j9th. day. 





Saturn [1 ids (en 2 OTE): 320, 3 1017. q anys 1, clin 2 








| | | 
Jupiter | 2} 91623 13.20] 3 24 1 a Is | as 2 911623 
| is | 
Mars 3}10)17:24, he 1) 8152s ‘ Qlig | 1390) 3:10)17 24 
Sol diiatis! 1 vo ayo} of 9.1623) 61320) slt0;17! M421 4uilig 1 


Venus 5 a . G}16 23} C}13,20) 3 4) 7)14)21 € 1529 5/12|19) D) 








Mercury | §|13}20) 3(10]17:24 21} airijts} 1} 815,29] sirgiro! QI ¢l1623) El13ig0} 3 
Luna ~ | 714j20! s|iaiis} i} elise 
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See also Xiphilinus ]. 1. Pompeius. 














. the luxuriant greensward, and_ refreshing 
JULIA MONCRIEF. shade. 
As the eye follows the windings of this 
O sacred solitude! divine retreat! narrow vale towards the mountain, its at- 
Casio of the prudent! envy of the great! tention is at length arrested by a neat mo- 
By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade, ° 2s . 4 
We court fair Wisdom, that celestial maid : dest dwelling, which is as much in keep- 
The genuine offspring of her lov’d embrace, ing with the rest of the landsca pe as any 
(Strangers on earth!) are innocence and peace. work of art could be. The _ house is 
Youno?s love of Fame. | white, and is almost concealed by weeping 
willows which trail their pendent branches 
to the ground, and shew, by their sin- 
gularity of tint as well as form, that they 
are foreign to the soil in which they flou- 
rish, and that man has here brought and 
nurtured them for the purpose of embel- 
lishment. 


The traveller who visits the Sweet 
Springs, in this State, must have remarked, 
before he crossed the last ridge of the Al- 
leghany which forms the eastern barrier of 
that celebrated watering place, a verdant 
and romantic valley, or rather dell, thickly 
wooded on each side, and in the bottom of This wen, seme vous ane, the wale 
which dashes a small stream along its rocky | o¢ yt, :5r Moncrief, who having, at a yet 
channel, and whose gurgling noise and | 6 ee See, Sk ee 

neta: Sune iiee-aidimedl nem | earlier date, found great benefit from the 
glittering face give animation to the other- | : ‘ : ats. 
Tics Tiida cnees sith wink miaenalh wt ali | Springs for a chronic disease, and being 
ae See SoD er | alienated from the world by the premature 
turb its character of repose. Whenever 4 


. . | death of a wife, whom he had most ten- 
visitors to the Springs chance to ? ; cic 
pels nth. pes | derly loved, determined to remain in the 


this spot in the afternoon, when the heats | —~. 
td , .-,~ | neighbourhood; when he became the pur- 
of the summer reflected from the neigh- | : him 

. . ¢ © | chaser of this spot, recommended to hi 
bouring mountains, are most oppressive, z : so. Seale 
they never fail to stop awhile to admire its | 2° less by its Joneliness than its beauty. 
€ 2 Ss i d 

y But the circumstances that have been men- 


picturesque beauty, and to greet their eyes | |. “ pier iter his induce- 
with the sight of the running water, | tioned did not constitute all 
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ment, to take this step. He wished to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the education 
of an only daughter, and he persuaded 
himself that he could mould her mind, 
manners, and disposition, more according 
to his own ideal standard of female ex- 
cellence, than in a city, or even a thickly 
settled country. 

Major Moncrief’s character was one of 
much singularity. Being left an orphan at 
an early age, he had been brought up bya 
maiden aunt in the lower country of Vir- 
ginia with great tenderness, and while her 
affectionate care had amply provided for 
the cultivation of his mind at home, and 
had successfully inculcated her own pure 
sentiments of virtue and religion, she had 
also unconsciously nourished a fastidious- 
ness and delicacy of taste, which, however 
natural and becoming in a female, and a- 
dapted to her retired habits, ill comport with 
those rough scenes which man must neces- 
sarily meet with in his progress through 
life. With a sensibility. thus excitable and 
ataste thus refined, he was even in his 
youth very select in his friends, and mixed 
little in general society ; and was content 
with the pleasures aflorded by his aunt’s 
conversation, his books, his horse and his 
pointer. About two years before the close 
of the war of the revolution, he entered the 
army, and there attained the rank of Major 
in the cavalry. In the busy life of a sol- 
dier he lost much of his former shyness 
and reserve, but retained all his nicety of 
feeling and severity of taste. After the 
return of peace he went back to his aunt, 
and resumed his former mode of life in 
every respect ; but after a few years, death 
having deprived him of this valued rela- 
tive, he was naturally thrown more into 
society, and in one of his excursions to the 
Spring she made an acquaintance with a 
lady, whose beauty and sweetness of man- 
ners inspired him with love for the first 
time ; and after vainly struggling against 
the rising attachmeut for a twelve month, 
he met the lady at the same place in the 
following year, and his passion having 
overcome his scruples, he became a decla- 
red lover, and in no long time afterwards, 
amarried man. The lady, who was as 


amiable and discreet as she was beautiful, 
made him as happy as ane so morbidly 
sensitive can be; but in one short year, in 
giving birth to a daughter, she lost her own 
life. The child however survived, and af- 
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ter the first paroxysms of the father’s grief 
were over, he found, in thg infant represen- 
tative of the lamented mother, a new ob- 
ject of interest and affection, which if not 
sufficient to fill up the chasm in his heart, 
at least prevented that feeling of hopeless 
desolation that would otherwise have pos- 
sessed it. 

If the circumstances of Major Monericf’s 
character and misfortune that have been 
mentioned were calculated to concentrate 
his cares and affections on his infant 
daughter, her own merits tended to give 
them yet greater intensity. Little Julia 
was indeed a lovely child. She was one 
of those favored beings that are frequently 
met with in novels, and now and then in 
real life, on whom nature lavishes all her 
choicest gifts. If the purity and benevo- 
lence of her heart were reflected in the 
heavenly serenity, and sweetness,and more 
than Grecian symmetry of her features, in 
like manner her speaking countenance and 
movements, at once lively and graceful, 
proclaimed the high character of the intel- 
lect which animated them. In short, in her 
mind, person, and disposition there was the 
most perfect harmony, for the same rare ex- 
cellencewasfoundineach. Such was Julia 
Moncrief as nature formed her; and it was 
the first wish of her devoted father to give 
these precious gifts their best develope- 
ment, and to perfect by education what na- 
ture had so happily begun. 

When Major Moncrief changed his resj- 
dence from the lowlands to the mountains, 
Julia was six years old, an age when the 
separation from the scenes of her infancy, 
and the few young acquaintances she had, 
would make but a fleeting impression. 
And even this was greatly lessened by her 
being accompained by an elderly female, 
who, in the character of housekeeper, had 
always had the care of her person; and 
whom she loved the best of all beings in 
the world next to her father. Miss Sally 
Meekens, or aunt Sally, as she was called 
both by Julia and her father, being when 
a young woman left without protection or 
property, had found an asylum in the 
Moncrief family, with which she was re- 
inotely connected ;,and most amply had 
she repaid the obligation, by a whole life 
of the most untiring service and the most 
devoted attachment that gratitude ever in- 
spired in a kindly nature. She entered 
so completely inta the feelings and the in- 
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terests of the different branches of the fa- 
mily with which she had successively lived, 
that it scarcely @er came into their heads 
or her’s that she did not stand in the rela- 
tionship which their mode of addressing 
her implied. 

To aunt Sally, then, the most grateful of 
dependents, the most amiable of old maids, 
and the most respected of housekeepers, 
Major Moncrict consigned the immediate 
charge of his daughter, and they, with 
half a dozen servants, constiteted his 
whole household, in the mountains as 
well as in the lower country. 
been in the habit of passing three or four 
months of the cold season in lower Virgi- 
nia, partly, at his former residence, aad 
partly, at the home of ‘a gentleman who 
had married Julia’s maternal aunt. In do- 
ing this he made a sacrifice of his own 
preference for solitude, for the gratification 
of his daughter, who took great delight in 
the society of her cousins, and who more- 
over could here have the benefit of in- 
structors, which were not to be obtained at 
Cascadell, his new residence. As, howev- 
er, Julia approached to womanhood, these 
annual visits to the lower country seemed 
less and less agreeable to the Major. 
He gradually deferred the period of his 
departure from the mountains, and hasten- 
ed that of his return, and he was not with- 
out hopes that his daughter, whose taste 
for reading seemed to grow with indul- 
gence, and who found new sources of 
amusement in music and drawing, would 
soon be content to pass her winters as well 
as her summers in the mountains, dreary 
as they are in the former season. 

This change in Major Moncrief?s plans 
may be traced to his increasing parental 
solicitude, and some of his peculiar ways 
of thinking. He naturally inferred that 
his lovely daughter would soon become an 
object of general admiration, and knowing 
her own unsuspecting susceptible heart, he 
trembled lest she should, with her present 
inexperience, bestow that heart on an un- 
worthy object. And judging of her way 
of thinking by his own fastidious delicacy, 
he required so much in a son-in-law as es- 
sential to her happiness, that sometimes, 
in the despair of ever finding them united 
in one person, he had almost made up his 
mind to wish that she might never marry. 
At all events, he did not wish to expose 
her to the chance of getting her affections 


Hie had | 
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engaged until they should be more under 
the guidance and control of her judgment ; 
and when they were in the lower country, 
he knew she would be thrown more into ge- 
neral society, and consequently, would not 
always have the benefit of his guardian pre- 
sence. He knew, moreover, that Julia was re- 
garded as an heiress, and that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the chief part of his property, 
this circumstance would have more effect 
in attracting and emboldening suitors. A 
more selfish consideration probably had its 
influence, of which however he was uncon- 
scious, and that was, that he wished his 
daughter to acquire his own taste for se- 
clusion, and he feared the influence of in- 
nocent and social gaiety on her youthful 
and affectionate heart. But when did man 
ever fail to wish that those he loved should 
have the same predilections as his own? 

With these views and feelings, when Ju- 
lia Moncrief had reached her fifteenth 
year, and left the Jower country in March 
for the mountains, it was with an under- 
standing that she was to continue there the 
ensuing winter; but to soften her regret at 
this unwonted separation from her aunt 
and cousins, which if too strong might 
defeat ler father’s purpose, it was arran- 
ged that her visit the following year was 
to be longer than usual, and that if not in 
the approaching summer, certainly in that 
of the succeeding year, their relatives 
should visit the Springs, accompanied by 
Julia, and pass some time at Cascadell. 
Major Moncrief with reluctance consent- 
ed to that part of the plan by which Julia 
was to proceed with her friends to the 
Springs, but finding that his daughter se- 
cretly favored the wishes of the rest, pa- 
rental fear yielded to affection. 

schold now this amiable family again 
quietly settled in their sequestered retreat, 
and each one finding not only a resource 
against ennui, but positive enjoyment, in 
some appropriate occupation. Major Mon- 
crief divided his time between his books— 
instructing and conversing with his daugh- 
ter within doors—and in riding, walking 
or hunting, according to the state of the 
weather. The time that Julia did not 
spend with her father was employed in 
reading, or at the piano. Aunt Sally, 
good soul, was up by day light in the 
morning, saw that every thing which was 
to be touched, tasted or looked at had all 
possible nicety, and affected her multifari- 
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ous objects by dint of following up the { you believe it, Mrs. O-Connell,” said she 
servants with a patience that nothing could | one day to a neighbour, “my little Julia, 
weary, and by making herself the greatest | (for so she continued to call her) made 
slave of the house. | this currant jelly herself,’ holding up a 

In the latter end of April, when the earth | glass of it, “and I verily believe she can 

in that bleak region is first completely | season a mince pie, or make as good yel- 
thawed, and vegetation shoots forth with a low pickle as I can—But I never met with 
vigour proportioned to its long previous her match yet,” and she then proceeded to 
suspension, Julia spent much of her time increase the gossip’s admiration by a de- 
in her little garden, and many a good na-_ tail of her paragon’s various accomplish- 
tured contest took place between Aunt ments. 
Sally and herself for the services of the Thus occupied in body and mind, Ju- 
gardener, and of the relative merits of Jia’s hours passed away in one uninterrupt- 
flowers and vegetables; which disputes, ed course of health, innocence and con- 
when not playful, were always who should | tentment. If her fither had occasionally 
be the first to yield. The two gardens | his moments of ennui and even of disgust, 
were in fact within the same inclosure,and they were greatly alleviated by the appa- 
made together near an acre, of an elliptical rent success of his plan of making his 
form, through which a branch of ihe stream dauehter happy in solitude. 

that has been mentioned was conducted. In the month of June he received a let- 
and the whole was skirted with low indig- ter from his brother-in-law, Mr. Clayton, 
enous trees, such as the dog wood, red- informing him that Mrs. Clayton and he 
bad, cedar, locust, Xe. so as completely to had postponed their intended visit to the 
conceal the fence which inclosed it. At the following year, by which time Anne, their 
foot of the garden the water, after being daughter, would have completed her edu- 
collected into a little basin, tumbled over cation; and they entreated that he would 
the wall which formed its lower margin in | bring Julia down to pass the winter as 
a very pretty cascade, which had suggested | heretofore. Though the Major could not 
the name of the place. When the weath- but sympathize with Julia int the disap- 
er did not admit of gardening, or walking, poiatment which this communication pro- 
Julia took exercise by playing at shuttle- | duced, it on the whole gave him more 
cock with her father. Occasionally, they pleasnre than pain, as he fondly hoped that 
played also at chess, but he discouraged his danghter’s taste for domestic occupa- 
her growing fondness for this amusement, | tions and rural life would have acquired 
as aflording no exercise for the body, and | the force of habit, and that she would be 
too much excitement to the mind. ‘entirely weaned from the frivolous and 

To give variety to her occupations, and | heartless pleasures of society. As to Ju- 
to fit her for the numerous duties which | lia, though her affectionate heart felt the 
the mistress of a family in Virginia is re- | delay most keenly, she bore it meekly. In 
quired to perform, her father signified | her hanpily constituted mind, crosses and 
his wish that she should bestow some at- | disappointments acted like drops of rain 

tention on the dairy, the operations of | falling on water—which is ruffled for a 
spinning and weaving, and, above all, on | moment, and straight is smooth again. = 
the mysteries of the culinary art. A hint | It must not be supposed that this family, 
from him was enough; and such was her | thus happy in their own resources, and all 
aptitude to learn, that in alittle while, under | sufficient as they were to one another, were 
the sage precepts of aunt Sally, she soon | entirely without other society. There were 
became her rival in these housew ifely arts, | two or three families in the country, with 
to the great surprise of the simpleminded whom they exchanged visits once or twice 
dame, who could not conceive how one | a year; and during the season of resort 
who had concerned herself with little else | to the neighbouring Springs, Major Mon- 

than books, and music, and flowers, should | crief never failed to meet with persons 

ina few months learn almost as much as | whom he thought worthy of his hospitali- 
she had been her whole life acquiring ; and | ty—some relative of his own or his de- 
nothing had ever given her so exalted an ceased wife’s—or the son of an old com- 
opinion of Julia’s wonderful genius, high- | panion in arms,—or- perchance, some 
lyas she had alwaysthonght of it. « Would 
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stranger whose manners and address had 
overcome his habitual shyness and reserve. 
Besides, not much more than a mile from 
Cascadell there lived a Mr. Spiegle, who 
had acquired a good estate as a !and spec- 
ulator, and with his family and the females 
of Major Moncrief’s there was a much 
more frequent intercourse. Miss Alice 
Spiegle, the most efficient person of her 
father’s household, deserves a more parti- 
cular notice. She had, after her father’s 
circumstances were improved, been sent at 
the age of sixteen to a boarding school of 
some celebrity in that day, to acquire an 
education suited to her improved fortune, 
and of which she had not yet been taught 
the rudiments. Having a good capacity, 
and an ardent desire to qualify herself to 
act the part of a fine lady, she was dili- 
gent in her studies, and her progress was 
proportionally great. Besides learning to 
read and write, she soon acquired the usu- 
al smattering of geography, history, rheto- 
ric, astronomy, philosophy &c.—could 
play on the piano sundry songs, recls, and 
country dances—and she had actually be- 
gan to take lessons in French, when the 
teacher, an Jrishman, left the school in a 
pet, because the mistress of it did not also 
fancy him as a husband, for which charac- 
ter he believed himself to be quite as fit as 
for that of French teacher. Miss Alice, thus 
accomplished in the space of little more 
than two years, returned home to excite 
the admiration of her family and the envy 
of her former companions. But the time 
of her absence had made a great difference 
in Julia Moncrief, and she whom Alice had 
Jeft but a child, was now an inch or two 
taller than herself, and qualified to throw 
her own pretensions far in the back ground. 
Miss Spiegle was not indeed without per- 
sonal] attractions. Both her features and 
complexion would have entitled her to be 
regarded as handsome, but for the coarse- 
ness ofherair, manners, and form. Making 
a high estimate of her advantages of per- 
son, and unconscious of these detracting 
circumstances, she deemed herself a most 
captivating object, and would have disput- 
ed the palm with any one of a less sur- 
passing beauty than Julia Moncrief, but her 
superiority no vanity could be so blind as 
not to see and acknowledge. Among the 
other acquisitions which Miss Spiegle had 
made at the boarding school, was the full 
knowledge of her personal charms as well 
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as the best use to which they could be put; 
and she returned to the county of Munroe 
flushed with the conquests she would here- 
after make at the Sweet Springs. It was 
then with the deepest vexation that she 
found herself thus unexpectedly eclipsed 
in beauty, and but too probably foiled in 
her schemes of ambition. With these 
feelings of disappointment and mortified 
pride, she could not but hate their inno- 
cent cause. Butas she had a good deal 
of cunning, which, by the way, is the guar- 
dian genius of malevolence, and knew that 
nothing was to be done by open enmity, 
she determined to conceal her sentiments 
of jealousy and ill will most studiously 
from every one, until time and chance 
should afford her an opportunity for their 
gratification. And the better to effect her 
purposes, she resolved to profess for the 
Moncriefs the most entire friendship and 
devotion. In execution of this design, she 
availed herself of every occasion of im- 
proving her acquaintance, which had for- 
merly been but slight, both with Major Mon- 
crief and his daughter. 

She heard with secret delight, but affect- 
ed regret, that Julia was not to make her 
appearance at the Springs until the follow- 
ing season, and she naturally inferred that 
she herself would, on her first exhibition 
there, meet with no competition so formi- 
dable. She accordingly proceeded to that 
theatre of youthful gallantry and coquetry, 
elated with high hopes ; and according to 
her own account she succeeded in being 
ranked among the belles of the season. It 
is certain that she returned in good spirits, 
and was observcd to be not a little improv- 
ed both in her manners and style of dress. 

But the flattering reception she had met 
with by no means tendedto allay the envi- 
ous feelings which Julia’s transcendant 
beauty first excited, and they were further 
kept up by hearing the praises of that 
beauty in every body’s mouth. Her secret 
enmity was thus constantly receiving new 
accessions, until it became a yet stronger 
passion than the ambition which had pro- 
duced it. Her mind thus brooding over 
this one hateful subject, at length formed 
the settled purpose of lessening in the pub- 
lic estimation that excellence by which 
she felt herself so humbled, or at any rate, 
of retaliating some of the suffering that 
her own bosom was made to feel. Her 
visits were, however, not the less frequent 








to the Moncriefs for this determination, nor 
her attentions to its amiable family less 
assiduous. 

Major Moncrief, though so fastidious on 
ail subjects, and so alive to the delicacies 
of female character, was, after all, but an 
indifferent judge of human nature. He 
had had too little intercourse with man- 
kind to form an opinion of it, except from 
its clearest manifestations. And while his 
taste was offended with a want of refine- 
ment, there was no one who was more ea- 
sily the dupe of professions, or less capable 
to detecting the vices of the heart, if they 
were tolerably well concealed by the veii 
of hypocrisy. He saw indeed that Miss 
Spiegle wanted softness and those femi- 
nine graces he so prized; but he saw too 
that she had great shrewdness, a laudable 
ambition to improve herself, and what was 
more than all, that she felt admiration and 
attachment to his Julia. Still he rather 
may be said to have tolerated than appro- 
ved her as a companion to his daughter. 

In the mean time the year rolled round 
without affording Miss Alice any occasion 
of indulging her malignant purpose, or 
without any memorable occurrence at Cas- 
cadel. ‘The winter passed as the one that 
preceded it, in the same innocent and ra- 
tional occupations, and the spring brought 
with it its usual variety. Julia had now 
become so much accustomed so her pres- 
ent mode of life, that although she looked 
forward with eagerness to the moment 
when she should again embrace her rela- 
tives, and was not without curiosity to wit- 
ness the novelties of a watering place, she 
felt a dread of appearing in public as the 
time approached, and would have been per- 
fectly content to remain at her own peace- 
ful home. But it was decreed otherwise. 

In was early in July that the Claytons 
arrived to disturb this tranquil scene by 
adding to its happiness. The arrival of a 
carriage and four, with the usual retinue 
of servants, is a great epoch in country life. 
The embraces of friends, their mutual in- 
quiries, intermixed with communications 
—the greetings of the servants—the gene- 
ral stir and bustle that are to be seen every 
where—all concur to produce a hurry of 
spirits that is delightful. On the present 
occasion the joys of the heart were super- 
added. 

The party consisted of Mrs. Clayton, her 


"three daughters and a son, who had been 
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their escorte, as an important lawsuit de- 
tained her husband in the lower country. 
Of these welcome guests, it may be suffi- 
cient to say that Mrs. Clayton was an amia- 
ble woman of forty five, and still handsome. 
Anne, her eldest daughter, was a sprightly 
pretty girl of seventeen; the other two, who 
were twins, wereseveral years younger; and 
James Clayton her son, who had just left 
William & Mary,was about twenty, who, and 
always knowing that he was born toa good 
estate, was much more fond of horses, 
dogs, and cockfighting, than of books or 
other graver pursuits. He had the misfor- 
tune, moreover, as it often proves to be, to 
singa goodsong. He was between whiles 
an admirer of his cousin Julia—very jeal- 
ous of his honor—gcod humoured when 
suffered to have his way, but irascible and 
ungovernable when crossed in his pur- 
suits. 

After the travellers had rested about a 
week at Cascadell, the whole party, head- 
ed by Major Moncrief, set off for the Sweet 
Springsthe White Sulphur waters not having 
then obtained their present celebrity—and 
severally took possession of the detached 
little buildings, or “ cabins,” which they had 
taken the precaution to secure. The num- 
of visitors was already respectable, and new 
recruits were arriving every day, in every 
variety of equipage, from Ogle’s glittering 
chariot, of the newest pattern, to those 
odd looking machines which had conveyed 
the persons, and nourished the pride, of 
three generations. The young people were 
of course delighted with the animated 
scene, and if Julia was less enraptured with 
its gaiety than her cousins, chastened as 
her mind had been by culture and retire- 
ment, even she found a lively gratification 
in its novelty. 

Major Moncrief, who hated the confu-~ 
sion, discomfort, and often unceremonious 
rudeness of the public table on his own 
account, and still more on Julia’s, had, by 
an arrangement with the proprietor, provid- 
ed for the separate accommodation of his 
party in a small building occupied by him- 
self. There all the family, except young 
Clayton, remained secluded for some days, 
and little seen but by those whom courtesy 
or curiosity prompted to visit them. The 
fame of Julia’s beauty was however already 
bruited about, and a ball soon afforded an 
occasion of gratifying the public curiosity. 

A little after candlelight, when the long 
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room appropriated to dancing was already 
more than half filled with company, two 
young men, equally well dressed, but very 
different in their appearance otherwise, 
were standing near the fire place. The 
one who was tallest, and whose pale coun- 
tenance indicated ill health, adverting to 
some jocular remark of his companion, and 
the hearty laugh which followed it, said, 
« what would I give, Horrie, to have your 
animal spirits? I find this place intolerably 
dull. I was moping in my room, and I be- 
lieve I have come here to fall asleep.” 

«And what would I take, Laurens, to 
have your nonchalance. 1 would not ex- 
change the extatic thrill I feel when the 
fiddler first draws his bow in a ball room, 
for all that you sighing, dead and alive 
folks experience in a whole life.” 

At this moment a rustling noise was 
heard at the door, and the young men, look- 
ing in that direction, saw a groupe of five 
entering the room, consisting of two gentle- 
men andthree ladies. Theforemost of the 
party was a tall man with a full suit of 
grey hair, of a grave and noble aspect, con- 
ducting a young lady of the most radiant 
beauty. Her form of exquisite symmetry 
made every movement one of dignity and 
grace, but her down cast eyes and suffused 
cheek showed that the situation was new 
to her, and that she was conscious that she 
was the object of the public gaze. “There 
now, continued the last speaker, what do 
you say to that lovely vision? It is Miss 
Moncrief, of whom I caught a glimpse last 
evening. If your heart remains unmoved 
by such a face and form, I shall give you up 
—see how she blushes, and seems to cling 
to her father’s arm. Positively, Laurens, 
you must get introduced, and if you should 
fall in love, I promise not to interfere with 
you. Entre nous, | half lost my heart this 
morning with Miss from Richmond, 
—but there she is, and I must go and im- 
prove first impressions.” Saying which, he 
darted off, leaving his friend who was still 
mutely gazing on the beautiful seraph, that 
had been the subject of the other’s remarks. 

In a little while the dance began, and 
Julia, who could not move or act without 
grace, and who was moreover not unin- 
structed in the art, now attracted still more 
attention than before. Both old and young 
pressed on to have a nearer view of her 
tanscendant beauty thus exhibiting itself in 





the “ poetry of motion.” Laurens was seen 
in the rear of the gazing crowd, partaking 
of the general admiration but not approv- 
ing so obtrusive a display of it. 

The novelty of her situation and the 
pain inflicted on her feminine timidity, 
together with the exercise of a long old 
fashioned reel, had so wrought upon her 
susceptible frame, that when the dance 
was ended, she sank down in her chair, 
overpowered by her feelings and fatigue. 
Her father who was at hand, having di- 
rected a servant to bring a glass of water, 
Laurens quickly obtained one, and respect- 
fully presented it. Introductions at water- 


ing places were easily obtained at that time, 

and he accordingly soon procured one to 

Major Moncrief and his lovely daughter. 
K 


(To be continued. ) 


aD 





CANALS OF THE ANTIENTS. 





The investigation of the history of the 
antient canals for navigation and irrigation 
has been greatly simplified hy the publi- 
cation of an answer to the following ques- 
tion by the Royal Academy of inscrip- 
tions of Paris in the year 1771. “ What 
attempts have been made, from the most 
remote periods of the Christian era by 
different nations, to open canals of com- 
munication, either between different ri- 
vers, or between two different seas or be- 
tween rivers and seas and what has been 
their success?” 

The prize was gained by the Abbe le 
Blond, member of the academy, from 
whose memowr an extract was given by 
M. de la Lande in his work on canals; 
whence the following history is chiefly 
taken.* 

The description of the canals of the 
antients may be conveniently divided in- 
to three parts, according to the three 
portions of the globe known to them. 


1. CANALS OF ASIA. 
a. Canals of the Euphrates. 
The Euphrates takes its rise in Grea- 
er Armenia, towards the northern part 
of Mount Abus-~a branch of the Tauras. 


* Encyclopedia Methodique. Antiq. 














It runs from the west; the Tigris from 
the east; and the country, comprised 
between the two rivers about the middle 
of their course is Mesopotamia the pre- 
sent Algezira. These two rivers united 
by different arms and formed but one 
bed, which opened into the Persian gulph, 
but before reaching the estuary they 
inclosed the island Mesene, now Chader. 
The country having been subjected to 
many different masters experienced nu- 
merous changes; but the reflux of the 
sea, which is extremely violent and is fclt 
more than seventy miles up the Euphra- 
tes and the inundations of the two rivers 
have, in the progress of time, contributed 
no less to those changes than the succes- 
sive government of Assyrians, Babylo- 
nians, Persians, Greeks and Caliphs. 
The Kings of Babylon at a very ear- 
ly period had formed the project of uni- 
ting the Tigris and Euphrates (Eusebius, 
Prep Evang. ix. 41.) Trajan, Septi- 
mus Severus and Julian pursued it ; and, 
it would seem, there wes a canal twenty- 
five miles long, by which the Euphrates 
was turned towards the south into the 
Tigris, near Seleuceia—another near 
Apamea and a third near Ctesiphon, 
called Nahar-Malcha. Of all the chan- 
uels which led the waters inte the ‘Tigris 
and its different lakes, the one which tra- 
versed Babylon was alone natural—be- 
ing the real bed of the river. Some of 
those canals were, at first, dug merely to 
carry off the inundations, which were so 
ruinous to the lands ; the number was af- 
terwards augmented for purposes of irri- 
gation; and it was this double advan- 
tage which Nabuchodonosor had in view, 
in undertaking those works, for which he 
merited so much honor. The. situation 
of the country rendered them absolutely 
necessary; the bed of the Euphrates 
was higher than that of the Tigris ; so 
that when it overflowed its banks, the 
natural declivity caused the waters to 
flow through various openings which pre- 
sented themselves into the flat land of 
the Babylonians ; and after having inun- 
dated these they fell into the Tigris, 
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which was very deep. This situation of 
the Euphrates with regard to the Tigris 
arrested ‘Trajan in the enterprise, which 
he had formed of cutting a canal from 
one of those rivers to the other (Diodor. 
Steul. L. xvii.) for the transportation of 
vessels, and establishing a port on the 
Tigris; but he desisted from the vain 
fear that the current was too rapid. 

The sole means of remedying those 
inundations was, therefore, to make open- 
ings or trenches, like those in the Nile, 
and as the soil of Babylonia was rich 
and soft this was readily accomplished ; 
but it was necessary to attend to them 
and renew them repeatedly ; for the 
earth became undermined and being 
carried down and deposited by the wa- 
ter, filled up the canals and the inunda- 
tion recommenced. (Strabon. Lib. xvi. 
p- 740. Edit. Casaub.) 

The Arabs, on their side, thought of 
drawing off the waters of the Euphrates 
for the purpose of irrigating their sandy, 
arid lands. For this purpose they dug 
the canal, called Pallacopa, which, by 
diverting the course of the river and con- 
ducting it into ponds and swamps, cer- 
tainly tended to prevent the inundations ; 
but the stream of the river was much di- 
minished and weakened by it and the 
Jands of the Bebylonians remained dry 
the remainder of the year, which exci- 
ted great contention ; (Arrian—de Exv- 
ped. Alexandr. viii.) the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, pretending that long possession 
assured to them incontestable rights over 
those waters. Alexander was desirous 
of establishing matters in their former con- 
dition ; he visited several of those canals, 
opened some, cleansed others and made 
new ones, (Arrian, lib. viii. Strabon. 
xvi.) and as the mouth of the canal Pal- 
lacopa was liable to bechoked with mud, 
he caused another to be formed, about 
four miles from the first, having selected 
for it more solid ground; here he built a 
town, which he called after himself, and 
established in it a colony of Greeks. 

In later times the same care was re- 
quired in keeping up those canals and al- 





which was not far distant and the bed of 
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so in making new ones. At the present 
day several are to be seen on both banks 
along the bed common to the ‘Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

The Persians, who were not much 
versed in naval matters, formed cata- 
racts in the Euphrates and ‘Tigris, to pre- 
vent invasions of their country by foreign- 
ers up those rivers (Strabon. lib. xvi.) 
The stream of the Tigris might, indeed, 
be ascended so far as the place where 
the town of Seleuceia was afterwards 
built, and the Euphrates as far as Baby- 
Jon. Alexander caused these obstacles 
to be removed and restored the naviga- 
tion on both rivers. If we are to be- 
lieve Herodotus the invention of those 
cataracts or cascades is due to Nitocris, 
Queen of Assyria, who surpassed Semi- 
ramis and rendered herself celebrated 
for the important works, executed during 
her reign. But, according to Berosus, 
quoted by Josephus (Lib. x. ¢. 2.) no 
one in this respect equalled Nabucho- 
donosor. 

He made Babylon one of the wonders 
of the world: to him are attributed the 
Dykes of the Euphrates and the canals and 
the artificial lake intended to carry off a 
portion of its waters at the time of its 
rise. (Euseb. Prep. Evang. ix. 41. 


b. Royal Canal, Nahar-Malcha. 


Nabuchodonosor, desirous of freeing 
Babylonia from the inundations by which 
it received so much injury, caused two 
artificial canals to be made above Baby- 
lon, on the eastern shore of the river, to 
carry the water of those inundations in- 
to the Tigris, before they reached Baby- 
lon (Abyden. apud Euseb. lib. ix.) 

The larger of those canals entered 
the Tigris nearCtesiphon : it was of con- 
siderable size and capable of receiving 
the largest vessels; hence it was called, 
in the language of the country, Nahar- 
Malcha—or the royal river. It is called 
Armalchar in Pliny, who interprets it flu- 
men regium—troyal river. Gobaris, go- 
vernor of the province under Nabuchodo- 
nosor, executed this important work. 

Tillemont, who quotes from Dion that 
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Trajan was desirous of forming a canal 
between the Euphrates and Tigris, ap- 
pears to speak of it as a new canal, of 
which there had been no previous traces, 
M. le Blond, however, conceives that the 
eimperor wished simply to clear the Nahar- 
Malcha ; but it is strange that he should 
have been stopped by the representations 
made to, and the information given, him, 
that the bed of the Euphrates was high- 
er than that of the Tigris. Trajan was 
a well informed Prince and he could pot 
have been ignorant that a navigable ¢- 
nal had already existed there : his conf- 
dence ought, therefore, to have bee 
augmented, if it was the Nahar-Maleh 
itself which he was desirous of opening. 

The emperor Severus, in_ his expedi- 
tion to Persia, finished the work which 
Trajan had merely commenced ; and, 
without experiencing the inconveniences 
which had been apprehended, succeed- 
ed in making bis vessels pass from the 
Euphrates into the Tigris. The canal 
had been for some time dry and level 
with the rest of the soil, when the empe- 
ror Julian had it re-opened. 

He did not wish to abandon his fleet 
to the enemy, by leaving it on the Ev- 
phrates and he considered its loss to be 
certain, if he caused it to descend into 
the Tigris at the place where the two nr 
vers united above Ctesiphon : under thes 
circumstances he had to make use of bis 


‘ knowledge of the antiquities of the courr- 


try. With every thing relating to the 
Nahar-Malcha he was acquainted ; but 
the difficulty was to discover its traces 
Julian obtained from an old inhabitant 0! 
the country some indications whieh gu- 
ded him. He caused the canal to be 
cleaned out. They removed from i 
large masses of stone with which the 
Persians had blocked up the opening; 
and the waters of the .Vahar-Maleh, 
rapidly resuming their antient course, 
carried the vessels along it, which, ale 
a passage of thirty stadia—about low 
miles—entered the ‘Tigris in salety 
(Ammian, Marcellin ; lib. vi.) ‘The i 
habitants of Ctesiphon were warned of 
this operation by the fright, occasione! 
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by the sudden rise of the river which 
shook their walls. 

{t would be a difficult matter to de- 
signate with accuracy the different ca- 
nals made from the Euphrates or ‘Tigris 
in Babylonia : it is asserted, that the 
Turks formed several others from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates, such as the 
canal of Kerbel, made by Sotiman and 
those of Akerkufi and Nehri-Scahi. 

c. Junction of the Tigris and Euleus. 

It remains for us to speak of the ca- 
nal by which Arrian asserts the river Eu- 
jeus was united with the Tigris (de ex- 
pedit. Alexand, ib. viii. ¢.7.)  Arrian 
relates that when Alexander embarked 
on the river Euleus, to return by sea to 
the mouth of the Tigris, a part of his 
fleet which he left behind him returned 
into the Tigris through a canal made be- 
tween that river and the Euleus, about 
thirty miles from the mouth of the Ti- 
gris Pliny probably alludes to this ca- 
nal in speaking of a place called Charax 
which he says was on the right bank of 
the Tigris and the left of the Luleus at 
their conflueuce (lib. viii. c. 27.) Arri- 
an neither mentions the time when, nor 
by whom, the canal was opened 

The Euleus is the Karum of the mo- 
derns ; and ‘Thevenot, in the supplement 
to his voyage to the Levant, affirms, that 
there was, when he visited those parts, a 
canal called Haffar, which united the 
Karum or the Tuster—with the Schat-el- 
Arab or Schat-ul-Areb ; and that it took 
him about five hours to sail through the 
winding and deep channel. This accoum 
perfectly corresponds with that given 
above, regarding the junction of the Eu- 
leus and ‘Tigris. 

d. Canal of Nicomedia.—Isnikmid. 

Trajan, who had undertaken to unjte 
the Euphrates to the Tigris or rather to 
cleanse the Nahar Malcha, was capable 
of devising extensive projects and com- 
bining thera with considerable prudence. 
Of this we have a remarkable example 
in his replies to Pliny, who proposed to 
him to form a communication between 
the sea and a lake near Nicomedia, for- 


ty-five miles S. E. from Constantinople. 
The name of the Lake is not mentioned 
by Pliny ; but it was probably lake Ba- 
ana to be presently mentioned. The 
letters from Pliny and the answers of Tra- 
jan on this project may be consulted with 
interest (Plin. lib. x. Epist. 50 and 
seq.) They exhibit vigilance and activi- 
ty in the magistrate and prudence and 
benevolence in the prince. It does not 
seem that the project was at that time 
undertaken. 

More than five hundred years after- 
wirds fresh attempts were made by An- 
astusius, surnamed Dicorus (Aun. Com- 
nen. Alexiad. lib. vi.) but they were still 
ineffectual. Alexis Comnenes subse- 
quently repeated them, to oppose a bar- 
rier against the Turks who were perpet- 
ually infesting Bithynia and especi ally 
the town of Nicomedia. That province 
was but slightly fortified, and to enter it 
was merely necessary to cross the San- 
garus which was not a matter of much 
difficulty. ‘The emperor resolved to op- 
pose their incursions and to provide for 
the safety of Nicomedia and the pro- 
vince. In visiting those places he dis- 
covered traces of a long canal, dug from 
lake Baana: this he examined carefully 
and readily saw that it was not the work 
of nature but of art. He learnt from 
old persons in the country that, accord- 
ing to a confused tradition, Anastasius 
Dicorns had directed this work : he could 
not, however, discover on what occa- 
sion or for what purpose it had been un- 
dertaken ; but he took advantage of it. 
We had the canal cleared and made 
deeper, but we are not informed whether 
a canal was ever dug from the lake Ba- 
ana to the Gulph of Astacus, or to any 
oiher place by which a communication 
might be formed with the sea; yet the 
nature of the country and the situation 
of places were so inviting that, under the 
Sultan Bajazet HI, it was proposed to 
unite the Sangarus or Sakariah with the 
Lake Baana and afterwards to form a 
communication between that lake and the 
sea by means of a canal, according to 





the assertion of a Turkish Geographer 
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quoted by M. Le Blond. from manv- | 
scripts in the Royal Library of Paris. | 
This author asserts that the Lake Sabad- 

jeah (the Lake Baana) was 15 miles in | 
circumference 3 that its form was oblong ; 

the environs covered with wood ; that 

travellers going from Constantinople to 

Boty passed along its shore and that 

sometiines they were compelled to go in- | 
to the water as high as the horses’ belly. | 
The distance between this like and the 

Sinus Astacenusor Guiph of Jsniimad 

was half a day’s journey : and between 

its eastern side and the river NSakariah, 

or Sangarus—three day’s journey. It 

was formerly proposed, as has been ob- 

served, to join this river and the lake 

Sabandjeah and this lake agein with the 

Gulph of Isnikmid. From the report of 
some engineers, sent thither in the year 
909 of the Hegira A.D. 1503, who had 

usserted the possibility of such a junction 
being effected, the then emperor had 
directed it to be executed : but he wes 
diverted from it. 

Here then was a work commenced 
before the time of ‘Trajan, which that 
prince intended to prosecute and carry 
through, which Anastasius attempted as 
well as Alexis Comnenes, at great ex- 
pence, and which was again projected by 
the Sultan Bajazet : yet we cannot find 
in any historian, that the waters of the 
Sangarus or Sakariah were ever actually 
united to those of the lake Baana or those 
of the latter to the sea; nor are we ac- 
quainted with the obstacles which were 
met with in the execution of this work 
considered of so much importance. 


vr 
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e. Canal of Cnidus in Caria. 

The inhabitants of Cnidus cut across 
this Isthmus and separated it from the 
Continent of Asia Minor for the defence 
of their town. Harpagus,—General of 
Cyrus, king of Persia—having laid waste 
Tonia ; and the Cnidians seeing that he | 
was approaching their country, endea- 
voured to make themselves secure against 
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north by the S,inus Ceronicus or Gulph 
of Keramo, tind, on the south, by the 
HEgean Sea: the isthmus joining’ their 
territory to ‘Ke continent of Caria or Do- 
ris being ve ry narrow, not more than five 
stadia—11. hundred yards across. This 
isthoius ney undertook to excavate jy 
order to shelter themselves from the vio. 
lence of the enemy. Workmen were 
not spared for a work of so pressing a 


charac ter: but, in the progress of it, ay 


invisible hand, says Herodotus, seemed 
to strike them: they felt themselves 
wourided in various parts of the body and 
were suddenly deprived of sight. These 
affzctions were probably occasioned by 
the unhealthy nature of the operation : 
Lut the superstitious Cnidians fancied 
ihey saw in them a power which it was 
not possible to resist : they, therefore, 
sent to consult the Delphic Oracle to learn 
the cause of this misfortune, and the re- 
ply was—* That they ovght not to tor- 
ment themselves with digging through the 
isthmus: for if it had been the will of 
the gods that their country should be an 
island, they would have spared the Chi- 
dians the trouble.” — After this reply, the 
Caidiars discontinued their operations and 
were compelled to surrender without re- 
sistance to Harpagus when he appeared 
with his army. 

f. Froject of cutting across the Isthnus 

of Mount Mimas in Lydia. 


Alexander the Great formed the pro- 
ject of cutting across an isthmus of se- 
ven miles, which unites the peninsula of 
Mount Mimas with the rest of Asia M- 
nor, near Clazomene on the coast of lo- 
nia. What his object was is not known: 
but he soon discovered the excessive dif 
ficulty of such an enterprize (Plin. v.31. 
Pausanias lib. 11.) The name of the 
isthmus of Mont Mimas is wanting in me 
ny Geographical maps : it is opposite the 
island of Chio and separates the Gulpi 
of Clazomene, which is on the nor 





his attacks, as detailed by Pausanias and 
Herodotus. (Lib. I. c* 174) Their coun- 
try formed a Peninsula, bounded on the 


from the Gulph of 'Teos, on the soul, 
| opposite the island of Samos. 
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“1g are to be provided. 


MONUMENT TO THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

A copy of the following letter from Gen- 
eral Washington, inviting a subscription to 
National Monument, to be executed by 
Ceracchi, was lately received from a ven- 
erable and distinguished member of our 
public councils at that time. The scheme 
proved abortive, but as itis unknown to 
most of the present generation, and is not 
without interest, we give the entire paper 
a place in the Museum. 

Ceracchi, the intended sculptor, and in- 
deed the suggester of the work, was an 
Italian artist of great promise. He was 
the contemporary, and bid fair to be the 
rival,of Canova. Our correspondent, who 
knew him well, describes him as * an en- 
thusiastic worshipper of Liberty and I’ame, 
and that his wholesoul was bent on securing 
the latter, by rearing a Monument to the 
former, which he considered as personified 
in the American republic.” 

Finding at last there was no chance of 
thus succeeding in his grand project, which 
was altogether disportionate to the finances 
of the United States, and perhaps to their 
taste fur the fine arts, he was desired to try 
a private subscription, and this letter of 
General Washington was in execution of 
that plan. “ But just as the circular was 
about to be despatched, it was put into his 
head that the scheme was intended merely 
to get rid of his importunities ; and being 
of the genus irritabile, he went off in an- 
ger and disgust, leaving behind him heavy 
drafts on General Washington, Mr. Jetfer- 

§ son &e. for busts he had presented to them”’ 

| —all his resources having been exhausted in 
the tedious pursuit of his object. The ill 
fated artist was afterwards doomed to the 
guillotine as the author or patron, guilty 
or suspected, of the Infernal machine con- 
irived for the destruction of Napoleon. 
The bustof Mr. Jefierson, still at Monticello, 
isthe work of thissculptor, and as far as we 
can judge, is well worthy of his high re- 

}putation. a 

5 To z 

Sir, 

Herewith you will receive the descrip- 
lion of a monument proposed to be erect- 
dto the American Revolution, and the 

oplan by which the means for the undertak- 
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Those who truly admire the great event 
which established the liberty of this coun- 
try, and who wish to see the blessing che- 
rished by all who may be heirs to it, will 
need no exhortation to contribute their 
reasonable aid to a work, which is so well 
calculated to blend with the glory of the 
present, a lesson to future, generations. 

Among the means employed by the wi- 
sest and most virtuous people, for nourishing 
| and perpetuating the spirit of freedom and 
patriotism, monumental representations are 
known to be amongst the most ancient, and 
perhaps, not the least inflvential. And as 
it is the happiness of this country to enjoy 
an occasion, more giorious and mere au- 
spicious to it, thas has been the lot of any 
other; there cught to be felt a pride, as 
well as satisfaction, in commemorating it, 
by a spectacle as unrivalled as the occa- 
sion itself. Should the plan, now offered, 
be successful, this object will be fully at- 
tained ; for it may, without hazard, be af- 
firmed, that no similar work of equal mag- 
nitude and merit, can be boasted by the 
nations most distinguished for their mu- 
nificent zeal in rendering the fine arts 
auxiliaries to the cause of liberty. 
Although it was deemed proper to pro- 
vide for an eventual assumption of the 
monument and the expense, by the go- 
vernment of the United States ; yet it was 
necessary, both as an immediate and a 
certain resource, to appeal to the patri- 
otic liberality of individuals. In one 
view it may be particularly desirable, that 
the monument should be founded on vo- 
Juntary and diffusive contributions. The 
event to which it is dedicated, the em- 
blems of which it is composed, and the ef- 
fect which it is meant to produce, have all 
an intimate relation to the rights and hap- 
piness of the people. Let it be commen- 
ced then, not through the organ of the go- 
vernment, as a political act ; but in a mode 
which will best testify the sentiments 
which spontaneously glow in the breastsof 
republican citizens. 

The artist, contemplated for the work, 
is Mr. Ceracchi, of Rome; who, influen- 
ced by admiration for the revolution, and 
by a desire of distinguishing himself as 
the instrument of erecting a monument 
worthy of so great a subject, came to the 
city of Philadelphia in 1791, with a design 





to prosecute the undertaking, if sufficient 
means could be found. Since that peri- 
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od, he has prepared the model, of which 
the description is annexed. ‘The model 
cof itself. evinces the capacity, genius and 
taste of the author: and concurs with oth- 
er proofs of his distinguished qualifications, 
to inspire a wish that he could be enabled 
to execute his plan. The material of the 
monxment, is to be statuary marble; its 
height one hundred feet; its circumfe- 
rence three hundred feet; the height of the 
principal figure fifteen feet, and the others 
of various proportional dimensions. — It is 
computed that ten years will be required to 
complete it. 

A hepe is entertained, that the public 
spirit of the citizens of te United States, 
seconded by a taste for the fine arts, will 
induce them not to suffer to escape so fair 
an opportunity of raising a Jasting monu- 
ment to the glory of their country; and 
that a sufficient number will be found rea- 
dy to furnish. by subscriptions, the neces- 
sary sums. The confidence which is pla- 
ced in your personal disposition, to for- 
ward the commendable design, has point- 
ed you out, among a few others, for soli- 
citing and receiving the subscriptions, and 
is the apology for imposing the task upon 
you. 

A description of the monument conse- 
evaled to liberty. 

The geddess of liberty is represented de- 
secnding in a car drawn by four horses, 
darting through a volume of clouds, which 
conceals the summit of a rainbow. Her 
form is at once expressive of dignity and 
grace. In her right hand she brandishes 
a flaming dart, which, by dispelling the 
mists of Error, illuminates the universe; 
her left is extended in the attitude of 
calling upon the people of America to 
listen to her voice. A simple pileus co- 
vers her head ; her hair plays unconfined 
over her shoulders; her bent brow ex- 
presses the energy of her character ; her 
lips appear partly open, whilst her awful 
voice echoes through the vault of heaven, 
in favor of the rights of man. Her drape- 
ry is simple; She is attired in an ancient 
chlamys, one end of which is confined un- 
der her zone,—the rest floats carelessly in 
the wind ; the cothurnus covers her feet. 

Saturn is her charioteer, emblematical 
of the return of the golden age; he has 
just checked the horses, upon his arrival 
onthe American shore. Immediately as 
the car lights upon the summit of a lofty 
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rock, various groupes are seen issning from 
compartments at its base, to hail the de. 
scent of the goddess, by whose beneficent 
influence, they are at once animated jnto 
exertion. 

The first compartment is concecrated to 
Poetry and History. Apollo, attired jn 
the characteristic dress of that deity, js 
seated with his lyre in his hand, and his 
countenance glowing with fhe sublimity of 
his song. Clio is employed in recording 
the hymns with which Apollo salutes the 
arrival of the goddess of freedom; while 
the INDEPENDENT STATES, which 
are blessed by her influence, appear upon 
a globe which is placed beside her. 

In the second compartment, Philosophy, 
without whose assistance liberty would 
soon be obscured by Ignorance, is repre. 
sented as presiding at this memorable 
epoch. He appears in the character of a 
venerable sage, with a grave and majestic 
aspect. On his head he wears the modixg 
an ornament given to Jupiter, by the Egyp. 
tians, as a symbol of perfect wisdom. The 
fasces are in his hand. He is seated, 
dressed in the consular habit, and leaning 
upon the altar of Justice. As the inflexi- 
ble friend of Truth, he is seen tearing of 
from a female figure, who stands near him 
in the character of Policy, the false veil 
which has so long concealed the science 
of government. Anxiety appears painted 
on the countenance of Policy; her head 
is shaded by a small pair of wings ; her 
right arm supports a roll of geographical 
charts; and a robe, of exqnisite thinness, 
gives an additional appearance of velocity 
to her motion. The gigantic figure below 
(designed to represent National Valor) 
rises at the voice of Liberty, to combat the 
oppressors of his country. Te eagerly 
seizes on his arms, which lie near his, 
and prepares to abandon the tranquil oc- 
cupations of agriculture, for the hazards 
and tumults of war. His form is musct- 
lar and robust; his mantle is thrown care- 
lessly over him; the disorder of his hait, 
and the fierceness of his countenance in- 
spire Despotism with terror. , 

The adjoining groupe represents .Ve- 
tune, seated between two rivers; he ap 
pears exhorting Mercury (who stands neat 
him) to take American commerce under 
his protection, and to increase the glory ol 
the American flag. P 

At the powerful voice of Liberty, N*& 
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TURE, whose simplicity had been forced 
to give way to the introduction of the me- 
retricious refinements of .2rt, appears start- 
ing to life, burst from the bosom of the 
earth, and seems about to resume her an- 
cient dignity. A dewy mantle, studded 
with stars, is supported by her right hand ; 
with her left she is employed in expressing 
streams of water from her flowing ringlets, 
allegorically emblematic of the source of 
rivers. 

The last groupe represents Minerva, the 
patroness of the arts and sciences. In or- 
der to designate the country to which 
they owe their origin, she is seated on 
a fragment of an Egyptian obelisk, and 
holds the papyrus in her left hand. Near 
her stands Genius, with a flambeau in one 
hand, and a butterfly, the emblem of im- 
mortality, in the other,—expressive of the 
grand principles of fire and animation. 
His countenance is fixed in an attitude of 
silent attention, whilst tie goddess com- 
mands him to inspire, with his divine influ- 
ence, the bosom of the children of Free- 
dom. Behind, isa figure designed to rep- 
represent Mame, with her appropriate em- 
blem. A pair of ample pinions shades her 
shoulders ; she holds her trumpet in her 
left hand; and, ~ith her right, points to 
the Declaration of Independence, which 
is inscribed upon a massy column. 


Articles of subscription towards erecting 
a Monument to the American Revolu- 
tion. 

I. Thirty dollars to be the amount of 
subscription for one year. 

II. Each person, at discretion, to sub- 
scribe for one year, or for any greater num- 
ber of years, not exceeding ten. 

III. Where the subscription of any per- 
son shall be for one year, the whole sum 
to be immediately paid; where it shall be 
for more than one year, the amount of one 
year’s subscription to be immediately paid, 
and an equal sum on the first Monday in 
January in each succeeding year, during 
the term for which the subscription shall 
be made; unless the subscriber shall pre- 
fer to make greater or earlier payments. 

IV. The monies subscribed and paid, 
shall be deposited in the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States, to the credit of “The subscrib- 
ers towards erecting a monument to the 
American Revolution,” and shall be sub- 
ject to the disposition of the Secretaries of 





State, of the Treasury, and of War, the 
Attorney General, and the Treasurer of the 
United States, for the time being ; who, or 
any three of whom, being met together, are 
hereby empowered, by majority of voices 
of those met, to apply the said monies to 
the purpose of erecting the said monu- 
ment, in such manuer as shall appear to 
them proper. 

5. The work shall not be begun until 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars shall 
have been subscribed and paid ; and in 
case it should happen that the said sum 
should not be subscribed in one year from 
the date thereof, the monies which shall 
have been subscribed and paid shall revert 
to the subscribers, whom the said Managers 
shall cause to be reimbursed. 

6. Subscriptions may be received by, 
and paid to any person, who may have a 
copy of this paper, certified by the Mana- 
gers and persons named in the fourth arti- 
cle. 

7. The United States may, at any time 
within six calendar months after the mon- 
ument shall be completed, become propri- 
etors thereof, or, at any time sooner, may 
become proprietors of so much thereof as 
shall have been executed, by making ef- 
fectual provision for reimbursing the sub- 
scribers, or their lawful representatives, the 
sums which shall have been advanced by 
them, towards carrying on the work. 

8. The monument shall be erected or 
placed at the permanent seat of the go- 
verment of the United States. 

9. The said Managers, if they shall 
judge it necessary, may convene the sub- 
scribers (giving six months notice of the 
time and place of meeting, in one or more 
gazettes or newspapers) who may convene 
in person, or by proxy, or attorney, and 
shall be entitled each to one vote for each 
yearly subscription, which he or she shall 
have subscribed and paid. 

10. Those whose names are subscribed 
hereto, severally engage to pay, according 
to tenor of the 3d. article hereof, thirty 
dollars for each year of the number of years 
set against their respective names. 

Dated, this fourteenth day of February 
in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety five. 

With great consideration we are 
R, 
Your very obedient servants, 
Philadelphia, February 14th. 1795. 
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Go. WASHINGTON. 

Fisher Ames, of Massachusetts. 

Abr. Balwin, of Georgia. 

Win. Bingham, of Pennsylvania. 

Elias Boudinot, of Mew Jersey. 

B. Bourne, of Rhode Island. 

Wm. Bradford, of Pennsylvania. 

Stephen R. Bradley, of Vermont. 

Tho. Blount, of orth Carolina. 

Aaron Burr, of Mew York. 

Tho. P. Carnes. of Georgia. 

Carter & Wilkinson, of Providence. 

Ph. V. Cortlandt, of Wew York. 

A. J. Dallas, of Pennsylvania. 

Jona, Dayton, of New Jersey. 

Wm. Findley, of Peansylvania. 

Thos. Fitzsimons, of Pennsylvania. 

Dwight Foster, of Massachusetts. 

Wm. B. Giles, of Virginia. 

James Greenlief, of Virginia. 

Christo. Greenup, of Kentucky. 

Alexander Hamilton, of .Vew Vork. 

lob. G. Harper, of South Carolina. 

Carter B. Harrison, of Virginia. 

Benjamin Hawkins, of Worth Carolina. 

John Henry, of Maryland. 

Ra. Izard, of South Carolina. 

H. Knox, of Massachusetts. 

John Langdon, of .Vew Hampshire. 

Henry Latimer, of Deleware. 

A. Learned, of Connecticut. 

Richard Bland Lee, of Virginia. 

Wm. Lyman, of Massachusetts. 

James Madison, jr. of Virginia. 

F. Malbone, of Rhode Island. 

Alex. Martin, of Merth Carolina. 

Js. Marshall, of Pennsylvania. 

Saml. Meredith, of Pennsylvania. 

Tho. Mifflin, of Pennsylvania. 

Robt. Morris, of Pennsylvania. 


Frederick A. Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania. 


W. V. Murray, of Maryland. 

John Page, of Virginia. 

Js. Parker, of Virginia. 

Andw. Pickens, of South Carolina. 
Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylvania. 
Edm. Randolph, of Virginia. 

Jacob Richardson, of New Port. 

T. Sedwick, of Massachusetts. 

Jno. 8. Sherburne. 0° Mew Hampshire. 
Jeremiah Smith, of .Vew Hampshire. 
Wm. Smith, of South Carolina. 

Th. Sprigg, of Maryland. 

Walter Stewart, of Pennsylvania. 
Henry Tazewell, of Virginia. 
William Thornton, of Virginia. 
Jona. Trumbull, of Connecticut. 
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Abm. B. Venable, of Virginia. 
Jere. Wadsworth, of Connecticut. 
John Watts, of New York. 

Oliv. Wolcott, of Connecticut. 

The original of this, with the names of 
the subscribers signed by themselves is de- 
posited at Philadelphia, in the hands of the 
Managers, viz. the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary ofthe Treasury, the Secretary at 
War, the Attorney General, and the Trea- 
surer of the United States. 


—_—_—_———_——— 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION. 
(Continued from page 688.) 
SCHOOL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


_ 1. State the difference between memory and 
imagination. 

2. State the difference between simple and re- 
lative suggestion. 

3. What is the relation which propositions 
must bear towards each other, to constitute rea- 
son? 

4. How does the eye judge of distances? 

5. Does it originally see one or two objects? 

6. What are the different associations to 
which different memories are most inclined? 

7. How is the memory affected by emotions? 

8. Explain how contrast operates as a princi- 
ple of association ? 

9. What are the secondary laws of sugges- 
tion ? 

10. Explain the difference between abstrac- 
‘zon and generalization. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. Explain the different kinds of capital, and 
its agency in producing wealth 

2. Can there be an unvarying standard of va- 
lue ? é 
3. How far can banks add to the productive 
capital of a nation ? 

4. Enumerate the principal circumstances 
which contribute to national wealth. 

5. In what employments is the division of la- 
bour most productive, and in what the least? 

6. State the three modes of employment ne- 
cessary to productive industry. k 

7. How tar does absentecism affect the nation- 
al wealth ? 

8. State the causes and consequences of a glut 
of commodities ‘ 

9. What was the mercantile system 2? Explain 
its errors. 

10. Hlow does the density of population affect 
the prices of /abour and raw produce. 

ES 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those gentlemen who have encouraged 
the Museum by subscribing to it are ear- 
nestly requested to remit the amount of the 
year’s subscription by mail to Mr. WiLLiam 
WERTENBAKER, the agent, at the Univer- 


sity. 














